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Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment.” (1 Cor. 1. 10.) 

“ Besides God’s exterior dispensation of his 
written law, he still condescends, according 
to his ancient promise, to teach his people 
immediately by his spirit in their hearts. 
This is the true basis of the right of private 
judgment: and as this is a privilege sacred 
to every man, so it is to every religious soci- 
ety; no one of which is entitled to impose 
upon others in matters of doctrine or order; 
neither hath any member of a church a 
right to impose himself upon it contrary to 
its established rules. 

* The respectable John Locke saith, ** No 
man by nature is bound unto any particular 
church or sect, but every one joins himself 
voluntarily to that society, in which he be- 
lieves he is found that profession and wor- 
ship which is truly acceptable to God.” 
—*“As no man is bound to any church 
against his particular conscience, neither is 
any church bound to any man against that 
rule and order established therein, according 
to its collective conscience.””—* [ hold, that 
no church is bound, by the duty of toleration, | church to be subjected to an anarchy of jar- 
to retain any such person in her bosom, as, | ring consciences, or to be determined by the 
after admonition, continues obstinately to| united suffrage of its own? How shall it 
offend against the laws of the society. For |steer safely amidst such multifarious and 
these being the condition of communion, and clashing currents, without danger of making 
the bond of the society, if the breach of them | shipwreck of faith, and of a good con- 
were permitted without any animadversion, | science ? 
the society would immediately be thereby} ‘*Some things which the society esteems 
dissolved.” Letter on Toleration, 4th edi-|of moment, Catholicus deems of /ittle or no 
tion, pages 10 and 15. concern, and blames it for exercising its dis- 

** Liberty of conscience is every man’s|cipline at all about them; and when any pro- 
right, and no less the right of every society;|fessing themselves in membership with it, 
and as no man ought to be pages | imposed | show a dissent, and appear in opposition to its 
upon in that respect, neither sliould any so-| rules, he would have us to understand, it is 
ciety suffer itself to be imposed upon against) the society that differs from them, not they 
its judgment by any man, whatever his Pat land. the society, and that all the contention 


himself to any other people. ‘This cannot 
with propriety be stiled hard or unjust mea- 
sure. Freedom of inquiry is allowed, and 
liberty of action is allowed, so far as can be 
consistent with the nature of society; which 
cannot be properly supported, if its members 
are suffered to live in the breach of its rules 
and orders without animadversion. 

The intention of our discipline is not a 
dominion over the faith, or an abridgment of 
the just liberty, of any; it is not to persecute, 
for that is to pursue with malignity, and to 
punish for religion; which the society is 
firmly principled against. It seeks not the 
hurt of any, but the good of all, and that 
purity of manners, love, peace, and harmony, 
may, as much as possible, be preserved 
throughout the whole body, on the basis of 
truth. 

‘*It is allowed, that ‘‘every one must 
judge for himself; but not that every one 
must judge for the church too. For, what 
strange confusion would this introduce! One 
member would demand this to be the rule, 
another the contrary; how should both be 
satisfied, and the charch subsist in unity and 
harmony? Is the liberty of individuals to 
destroy the liberty of churches? Is every 
























CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 
On a late publication, entitled an Essay on the Sim- 
plicity of Truth, signed Catholicus, by J. Phipps. 
London, 1779, pp. 40. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


“The society proceeds no further in any 
case, than it believes itself necessarily obliged 
to do as a Christian body; and it is warrant- 
ed also by the laws of the land, in showing 
its disumity with such of its members as 
break its rules and orders. This Ihave un- 
derstood hath been publickly declared by 
one of the judges in the Court of King’s 
Bench to be the common privilege of all so- 
cieties of tolerated Dissenters. 

‘* As offences against the rules and tenets 
of a society, though not in themselves deem- 
ed immoral, when overlooked or indulged, 
are liable to make way for, and lead into 
things more pernicious, it is incumbent on 
the society to deal with the disorderly, as 
well as immoral, members, for the preven- 
tion of evil consequences both to themselves 
and the bedy; aa if such refuse the advice 
of the church, they justly incur the sentence 
of our Saviour, who directs it as a duty, in 
particulars, to hear the church, and that he 
who shall neglect to hear it, be accounted as 
a heathen man, or a publican: (Matt. 18, 
19,) that is, as one not in membership with 
it. This must be done by an exclusive act 
of the church; for we esteem this to be pre- 
ceptive and obligatory to the body, as well 
as to its particular members. 

‘¢In this direction of our Lord, here is 
something besides acts of immorality to be 
censured; i.e, the neglect of a member to 
hear the church. Can this intend no more 
than to afford it a bare hearing, without any, 
further observance? To what purpose would 
the former be without the latter? There is 
certainly a medium between due observance, 
and absolute slavery; and I should think this 
medium can hardly admit either of an open 
opposition to the rules of the church, or an 
endeavour to expose it to publick censure and 
derision. 

“The Apostle Paul, sensible of the neces- 
sity of unity and harmony in the church, 
was zealously concerned that the brethren 
might not walk disorderly, but in all things 


consistently with the truth, and in unity} “Every one, who hath espoused opinions 


one with another. ‘‘I beseech you, breth-| different from those of the people called 
ren,” saith he, “by the name of our Lord Quakers, 



































tence may be. Nor is that man who at-|and discord that ensues is to be charged to 
tempts it, doing as he would be done by, in| its account: for they, peaceable creatures, seek 
such attempt, nor showing that regard to the nothing but the full, just, and absolute liberty, 
conscience of the body which he challenges) of framing rules for the body, so as may best 
to his own. The liberty of individuals Ca-/suit with their own fancies, opinions, and 
tholicus pleads.for, would prove the slavery} practices. By the same easy principles, 
of society. such a perfect conformity with the whole 
“ The religious liberty of a person consists} world may be cultivated, as shall produce 
not in a power to impose himself upon any] that kind of universal love and harmony, 
religious society, against the rules of its} which would render the church, like Baby- 
communion; but in a freedom to join himself] lon, “the hold of every foul spirit, and a 
to one, whose rules, doctrine, and worship,|cage of every unclean’ and hateful bird.” 
are conformable to his conscience; or to dis-| (Rev. 18. 2.) 
join himself from one, where all, or any of 
them, are not so. 




















The anguish of the sympathetic heart is keen, but 
] y Ed | no less exalted are its gratifications. 
is at liberty to leave them, and join Knox's Esgays. 
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PICTURE OF THE ATHEISM AND REVOLUTION- | Session of generous natures, whose general princi- 
ARY SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH; ples are in an unsettled state. The wit of Voltaire 
contributed very much to unsettle and relax princi- 
ple, and thereby paved the way for Rousseau. But 
this man’s impetuougand overwhelming eloquence 
drew into the whirlpool of error, many whom the 
mere sophistry of wit and pleasantry could never 
have led astray. It is true that at first Rousseau’s 
pictures of savage life, and his theory of a pure de- 
mocracy of reason, gave rise to more wonder than 
conviction. But as it was this man’s fortune to be- 
— F bar-| come the founder of a new system and method of 

barians. This much exalted monarch plays this im-| education, wherein the development of the individu- 
portant part in the historical and intellectual drama} a} man is supposed to be best conducted upon the 
of Voltaire, because he, it seems, while the whole] jsolated principle of seclusion, and entirely without 
= See rapped in chaos and barbarism, was the} regard to his situation as a citizen, we need not be 
first who pronounced a creative riar tux, Yet the! astonished to find that at a somewhat later period 
great writers of the time of Lewis, and even Newton| even the wildest of his dreams about natural politics 
and Locke, were, after all, only the first faint rays] found both admirers and defenders. After having 


Continued from page 4. 


In regard to Voltaire, I must observe that he seems| 
to have been actuated by motives of « personal na- 
ture, which render the spirit of his history still more 
narrow and unjust. It is evidently his purpose to 
make us believe that all the ages before that of 
Lewis XIV. were ages of darkness, and that even 
hen, all nations except his were mere hordes of bar- 





¢ illumination and freethinking, did not, according | buted very much, in its misapplied condition, to im- 
Voltaire’s opinion, manifest himself till somewhat morality, irreligion, and even atheism, it is no won- 
iter. But however inclined he was in the general | der that a direction equally culpable and dangerous 
fiatter the foolish vanity of his nation ; yet, in many | was given by the philosophers of the eighteenth 
inoments of mirth or displeasure, he spoke either] century to the improved knowledge of men and na- 
om levity or bitterness, in a very different tone, as,| tions. “But however much men might refine and 








for example, in that well known saying of his, that adorn their descriptions of American savages, in or- 
the character of a Frenchman is made up of the] der to promote the idea of the possibility of natural 





he ape.” her more ate saiftiaks : * ta? 
ic ape.” In other more moderate but not] perfection, there remained always a few points in the 
s Caustic expressions, it is easy to see how tho-| testimony of every traveller which presented unsur- 


y Voltaire had studied and comprehended his] mountable difficulties to the admirers of barbarity. 












ien. But this was a piece of knowledge} In Voltaire, on the other hand, and in many other 

hich he never displayed except by accident. French writers of his time, we may observe an equal- 
Even Montesquieu contributed to the formation of} ly absurd predilection, another extreme—one as far 

s philosophy of the eighteenth century; princi-| removed as can well be from the wild freedom of 

i s | apprehend, because he neglected to give] savages. I mean a passion for the Chinese, a people 

iv rule « r S lard of unity to that immense collec- polished into perfect tameness and uniformity, and 


irable political remarks and opinions exhibiting the best specimen of what has since been 
which he laid before the world. This was exactly} called “the Despotism of Reason.” An age which 
1 compliance with what was then the usual fashion} was perpetually endeavouring to substitute a com- 
every department of thought and action. The} plete system of police in the room of the antiquated 
udition, the genius and powerful yeflections of this| influences of religion and morality, which regarded 
‘at and remarkable writer, contributed only to in-| the perfection of a few manufactures as the sole and 
ease the general relaxation of all principle ; for the| highest object of human society, and what they call- 
tof the age, being furnished with no guiding} ed “ the doctrine of pure ethics,” as the ne plus ultra 
ted hither and thither amidst that vast sea} of illumination—an age such as this could scarcely 
f poltical facts and precepts, like a ship without] indeed fail to contemplate, with mighty admiration, 
chor or compass, upon the waves of the ocean, | the spectacle of a nation which has, according to its 
rhe tendency to sublime and elevating thoughts, | own account, possessed for some thousand years laws 
ven to religious feelings and views, is so strong in| without religion, which has had newspapers some 
u nature, and occasions to call these forth are so} centuries longer than ourselves, which can imprint 
profusely scattered over the world around us, that upon porcelain colours more brilliant than we are 
cannot be at all surprised to find that many of the | acquainted with, and make paper thinner and finer 
great French naturalists remained entirely, or at Ieast| than any European manufactory. It is lamentable 
na great measure, free, from the prevalent spirit of] to see into what contemptible perversities, the mis- 
cligion, and have even here and there risen to aj directed ingenuity of a few rational men can conduct 
vic of reflection much higher than that of their age.} both themselves and their contemporaries. 
\ithough many of his opinions do not harmomze| Voltaire and Rousseau were the first who gave its 
evealed religion, and many others cannot stand | form and shape to the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
1 test of philosophy,—although he himself was by| tury; but they had many coadjutors in their attempts, 
10 means free from the material fetters of the entire-| many who were indefatigable in rendering the moral 
ly physical system of philosophy which was then in| philosophy of Locke more decided in its principles 
fashion; yet I can never help considering the great}as well as bolder in its consequences, and in ren- 
Buiton as one, who is entitled to be classed, at least| dering it, so improved, the manual of the age. 
1 tye way of comparison, with the better thinkers of] What results this produced in regard to human life, 
he eighteenth century. Among the latter authors, | may be learned from the single example of Helve- 
1 may just allude to the zealous and intellectual Bon-| tius. This man proved to the satisfaction of his rea- 
ders, that selfishnses, vanity, and sensual enjoyment 
are the true and certain guides, the only rational 
Europe, and more particularly of France, had be-| ends of enlightened men, the only realities in human 
me, in very many respects, so remote from nature, | life—and his readers soon began tosuspect that the 
it we can scarcely wonder that a restless and in-} same principles ought to be extended to the whole 
ing spirit should have gone entirely tothe oppo-| universe. Mind, according to this doctrine, there 
e extreme. But how little fitted admiration and/is none, for matter is every thing, and man is distin- 
respect fornature alone are to supply human life wey gee from the brutes not by intellect, but by 
. proper rule of conduct, the example of Rousseau | hands and fingers—advantages which, in some de- 
fiords a sufficient proof. In regard to the feeling| gree at least, he appears to share with the monkey. 
.d zeal which animated Him, Rousseau, asa reason-| The difference between the man and the monkey 
; not only superior to Voltaire, and all other| was indeed diminished very much in the opinion of 
French philosophers of the last century, but of a class| many philosophers of this time, and it was a very fa- 
tirely different from them. The influence which | vourite speculation to discover the existence of in- 
he exerted ovér his age and nation was perhaps only | termediate and connecting species between them. 
en that account the more hurtful. It is only when| It. is much to be regretted that Rousseau did not 
. strong mind, striving passionately in quest of truth, | fulfil the intention he once expressed, of openly 
pursueggigs researches in a wrong direction, and em-| combating the dogmas of Helvetius. He must, in 
brace a r in room of it, that error assumes a form | the course of such a controversy, have at least been 
of real danger, and becomes capable of seizing pos-| compelled to settle and explain somewhat more fully 








he social manners and constitution of modern 
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his own principles—and these, however erroneous, 
possess, when compared with those of the other, 
much that is both good and noble, and capable of 
being improved. 

The last step in the progress of the French anti- 
revolutionary philosophy, is that marked by the con- 
genial spirit of Diderot. I may, without question, 
assume the fact, that this man was the centre-point 
and animating principle, not only of the Encyclopa- 
dia, but also of the Systeme de la Nature, and of many 
other works connected in the same spirit of auda- 
cious atheism. He wrought indeed much more in 
secret than in public; he was different from Voltaire 
and Rousseau in this, that he had less vanity of au- 
thorship than they, and was perfectly satisfied when 
he could gain the victory, without wishing to be per- 
sonally held up as the victor. He was peculiarly 
distinguished by a most fanatical hatred, not only of 


D ‘ ! jall Christianity, but of all kinds of religion. He 
F the coming splendcur. The mid-day sun of en-|seen that the extension of physical science contri-| 


maintained that these are all alike founded in the 
superstitious terrors left on the minds of a half de- 
stroyed race, by those terrible revolutions in the 
natural world, the traces of which are still so appa- 
rent around us. In many of the writings of this 
school, even the name of Atheism is not concealed, 
but it is openly stated that man can never be happy 
till he learns to throw aside the whole doctrine of a 
deity—an opinion, the absurdity of which has been 
but too fatally demonstrated by the experience of a 
few subsequent years. Of all the forms in which 
this atheistical system was brought before the world, 
perhaps the most singularly extravagant was the 
theory which represented Christ as a mere astro- 
nomical symbol—a being never possessed of histori- 
cal existence—and the twelve apostles as so many 
old signs of the zodiac. The whole spirit of this 
system, and the whole of the practical purposes 
which it was intended to serve, may be learned from 
the single well known wish, of which the fathers of 
the revolution made no secret—* that the last king 
might be burned on a funeral pile, composed of the 
body of the last priest.” —Scehlegel’s Lectures. 





From the Quarterly Review. 

One or two gossiping paragraphs on the subject 
of Adam Smith, whose distinguished name may 
render the most trifling notices concerning him 
matter of some interest, and we will then release 
our courteous reader from our recollections, on the 
subject of these old Northern Lights. Dr. Smith 
is well known to have been one of the most absent 
men living. It was, indeed, an attribute which, if 
any where, might have been matched in the socie- 
ty we speak of, of whom several, particularly Jobn 
Home and General Fletcher Campbell, were ex- 
tremely addicted to fits of absence. But those of 
the great Economist were abstraction itself. Mr. 
Mackenzie placed in his hand the beautiful tale of 
La Roche, in which he introduces Mr. David Hume, 
for the express purpose of knowing whether there 
was any thing in it which Mr, Hume’s surviving 
friends could think hurtful to his memory, Dr. 
Smith read and highly approved of the MS.; but, 
on returning it to Mr. Mackenzie, only expressed 
his surprise that Mr. Hume should never have men- 
tioned the anecdote to him. When walking in the 
street, Adam had a manner of talking and laughing 
to himself, which often attracted the notice and 
excited the surprise of the passengers. He used 
himself to mention the ejaculation of an old market 
woman, ‘ Heigh Sirs shaking her head as she ut- 
teted it; to which her companion answered, hav- 
ing heaved a compassionate sigh, ‘ and he is well 
put on, too!’ expressing their surprise that a de- 
cided lunatic, who, from his dress, appeared to be 
a gentleman, should be permitted to walk abroad. 
In a private room his demeanour was equally re- 
markable ; and we shall never forget one particular 
evening, when he put an elderly maiden lady, who 
presided at the tea-table, to sore confusion, by ne- 
glecting utterly her invitations to be seated, and 
walking round and round the circle, stopping ever 
and anon to steal a lump from the sugar-basin ; 
which the venerable spinster was at length con- 
strained to place on her own knee, as the only me- 
thod of securing it from his most uneconomical de- 
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predations. His appearance, mumping the eternal/ nius loci. They repeatedly requested me to/into danger. They hurried me back from 


































































































sugar, was something indescribable. : keep behind, and follow them softly, as the|/the brink, and then explained their motive, 
wea Soha wha arte ae darbecenee ae precipices were dangerous for the feet of| and asked my forgiveness. I was not un- 
missioner of the board of customs. The board had| ™€Nn; and the sight and sound of the cata-| grateful for their care, though somewhat an- 
in their service, as porter, a stately person, who,|ract were so fearful, that they themselves noyed by their officiousness.— 7 hompson’s 


dressed in a huge scarlet gown or cloak, covered 
with frogs of worsted lace, and holding in his hand 
a staff about seven feet high, as an emblem of his 
office, used to mount guard before the custom- 
house when a board was to be held. It was the 
etiquette that, as each commissioner entered, the 
porter should go through a sort of salute with his 
staff of office, resembling that which officers used 
formerly to perform with their spontoon, and then 
marshal the dignitary to the hall of meeting. This 
ceremony had been performed before the great 
Economist perhaps five hundred times. Neverthe- 
less one day, as he was about to enter the custom- 
house, the motions of his janitor seem to have at- 
tracted his eye without their character or purpose 
reaching his apprehension, and on a sudden he be- 
gan to imitate his gestures, as a recruit does those 
of his drill-sergeant. The porter, having drawn 
up in front of the door, presented his staff as a sol- 
dier does his musket: the commissioner, a his 
cane, and holding it with both hands by the middle, 
returned the salute with the utmost gravity. The 
inferior officer, much amazed, recovered his wea- 
pon, wheeled to the right, stepped a pace back to 
give the commissioner room to pass, lowering his 
staff at the same time, in token of obeisance. Dr. 
Smith, instead of passing on, drew up on the op- 
posite side, and lowered his cane at the same an- 
gle. The functionary,.much out of countenance, 
next moved up stairs with his staff advanced, while 
the author of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ followed 
with his bamboo in precisely the same posture, and 
his whole soul apparently wrapped up in the pur- 
pose of placing his foot exactly on the same spot 
of each step which had been occupied by the offi- 
cer who preceded him. At the door of the hall, 
the porter again drew off, saluted with his staff, 
and bowed reverentially. The philosopher again 
imitated his motions, and returned his bow with 
most profound gravity. When the Doctor entered 
the apartment, the spell under which he seemed 
to act was entirely broken, and our informant, who 
very much amused, had followed him the whole 
way, had some difficulty to convince him that he 
had been doing any thing extraordinary. Upon 
another occasion, having to sign an official minute 
or mandate, Adam Smith was observed to be unu- 
sually tedious, when the same person, peeping over 
his shoulder, discovered that he was engaged, not 
in writing his own name, but in imitating, as near- 
ly as possible, the signature of his brother in office, 
who had held the pen before him. These instan- 
ces of absence equal the abstractions of the cele- 
brated Dr. Harvey ; but whoever has read the 
deep theories and abstruse calculations contained 
in the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ must readily allow 
that a mind habitually employed in such themes, 
must necessarily be often rapt far above the sublu- 
nary occurrences of every-day life. 


regarded the place with awe, and ventured 
but seldom to visit it. 

At length the whole of them halted, and 
desired me to do the same. One of them 
stepped forward to the brink of the preci- 
pice, and having looked cautiously over, 
beckoned to me to advance. I did so, and 
witnessed a curious and striking scene; but 
it was not yet the waterfall. It was a rapid, 
formed by almost the whole volume of the 
river, compressed into a narrow channel of 
not more than fifty yards in breadth, whence 
it descended at an angle of nearly 45°, and 
rushing tumultuously through a black and 
crooked chasm among the rocks, of frightful 
depth, escaped in a torrent of foam. My 
swarthy guides, although this was unques- 
tionably the first time that they had ever 
led a traveller to view the remarkable sce- 
nery of their country, evinced a degree of 
tact, as ciceroni, as well as natural feeling 
of the picturesque, that equally pleased an 
surprised me. Having forwarned me that 
this was not yet the waterfall, they now 
pioneered the way for about a mile farther 
along the rocks, some of them keeping near, 
and continually cautioning me to look at my 
feet, as a single false step might precipitate 
me into the raging abyss of waters; the tu- 
mult of which seemed to shake even the so- 
lid rocks around us. 

At length we halted, as before, and the 
next moment I was led toa projecting rock, 
where a scene burst upon me, far surpass- 
ing my most sanguine expectations. The 
whole water of the river (except what 
escapes by the subsidiary channel we had 
crossed, and by a similar one on the north 
side,( being previously confined to a bed of 
scarcely one hundred feet in breadth, de- 
scends at once in a magnificent cascade of 
full four hundred feet in height. I stood 
upon a cliff nearly level with the top of the 
fail, and directly in front of it. The beams 
of the evening sun fell upon the cascade, 
and occasioned a most splendid rainbow; 
while the vapoury mists arising from the 
broken roar of the waterfall, and the tumul- 
tuous boiling and whirling of the steam be- 
low, striving to escape along its deep, dark, 
and narrow path, formed altogether, a com- 
bination of beauty and grandeur, such as I 
never before witnessed. As I gazed on this 
stupendous scene, I felt as if in a dream. 
The sublimity of nature drowned all ap- 
preliensions of danger; and, after a short 
pause, I hastily left the spot where I stood 
to gain a nearer view from a cliff that im- 
pended over the foaming gulf. I had just 
reached this station, when I felt myself 
grasped all at once by four korannas, who 
; simultaneously seized hold of me by the 
It seemed as if we were now entering the} arms and legs. My first impression was, 
untrodden vestibule of one of nature’s most|that they were going to hurl me over the 
sublime temples, and the untutored savages| precipice; but it was a momentary thought, 
who guided us, evinced by the awe and cir- 
cumspection with which they trod, that they 
were not altogether influenced by the ge- 


Southern Africe. 


The following concise and beautiful de- 
scription of the excellency of the plan of 
Christian redemption, forms the conclusion 
of the Memoirs of Lindley Murray. It is 
the testimony of one who had practically felt 
and experienced the powerful support, the 
holy consolation and the final promise of 
eternal joy and glory, which the religion of 
Christ, and that alone, can disclose and im- 
part. 

**T cannot finish these memoirs of my 
life, without expressing, still more particu- 
larly, my sense of the greatest blessing 
which was ever conferred on mankind. | 
mean the redemption from sin, and the at- 
tainment of a souusl immortality, by the 
atonement and intercession of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. I contemplate this 
wonderful proof of the love of God to man, as 
an act of mercy and benignity, which will 
stimulate the gratitude and love, the obe- 
dience, praise, and adoration of the redeem- 
ed, through ages that will never end. This 
high dispensation is, in every respect, adapt- 
ed to our condition, as frail and sinful crea- 
tures. In surveying our offences and imper- 
fections it prevents despondence; directs 
us where to look for relief; and freely offers 
us, if we are truly penitent, and believe in 
Christ, pardon and peace: in reflecting on 
our religious attainments, it checks pre- 
sumption and keeps us humble; and amidst 
all the trials and troubles of life, it cheers 
us with the prospect of a merciful deliver- 
ance, and of being soon received into those 
blissful regions, where we shall be secured, 
eternally secured, from sin and sorrow; 
where we shall be admitted into the Divine 
ee, and unceasingly celebrate in joy- 
ul anthems, the praises of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, one God blessed 
forever. To them who obtain this glorious 
and happy state, all the afflictions of the 
longest and most painful life, will then ap- 
pear to have been, indeed light and momen- 
tary: as a drop of the ocean, as a grain of 
sand on the sea shore, compared with the 
greatness of their felicity, and the endless 
ages of its continuance.” 





* a 


African Cascade on the Orange River— 
Having passed the southern branch, which 
at this season is but an inconsiderable creek, 
we continued to follow the Koramas, for se- 
veral miles, through the dense Acacia fo- 
rests, while the thundering sound of the ca- 
taract increased at every step. At length 
we approached a ridge of rocks, and found 
it necessary to dismount, and follow our 
guides on foot. 





CLAUDE GAY, AND VOLTAIRE. 


Claude Gay was a native of Lyons, in 
France, and was educated by his nts in 
the Catholic Faith. He became dissatisfied 
early in life with the Romish tenets, for- 
sook that communion, and settled in the 
island of Jersey, in order to live among Pro- 
testants. He here met with a copy of Bar- 
clay’s Apology, the perusal of which con- 
i vinced him of the truth of Friends’ principles 
and it wronged the friendly savages. ey|and determined him to embrace their pro- 
are themselves a timid race; and they were/fession. For this change in his views he suf- 
alarmed, lest my temerity should lead me|fered some persecution, and was at length 
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~ THE FRIEND. 
ee nearer naan een 
banished from the island and forbidden to|serious. Voltaire’s vivacity at last turned | clares one object to be, “ The glory of God, 
return, under pain of corporal punishment.|to downright anger; his eyes flashed fire| by the civilization of the poor Indians, and 
He removed to England in 1745, and lived] whenever they met the benign and placid | the conversion of the Gentiles by just 
chiefly in London, and died at a very ad-| countenance of the Quaker, and the dispute|and lenient measures to the Kingdom of 
vanced age at Barking, in Essex, in the year|at last went so far that the latter, getting| Christ.’ . 
1786. His private character was amiable, in-|up, said, “ Friend Voltaire, perhaps thou| In order to show the relative merits of 
offensive and unassuming. He became an|mayst come to understand these matters; Wm. Penn, I cannot do better than to 
approved minister in the Society, and paid | rightly; in the mean time, finding I can see at some length, the following ver 
several religious visits to various parts of|fhee no good, I leave thee, and so fare thee|just and apposite remarks from Wharton’s 
England, the islands in the British Channel,| well!’ So saying he went away on foot back} Discourse. 
Holland, France, Germany and Switzerland. |again to Geneva, leaving the whole company} ‘* No one circumstance, in the annals of 
He was remarkable for his industry and hu-jin consternation. Voltaire retired immedi-| Pennsylvania, has made a deeper impression 
mility, and often travelled on foot, in the|ately to his own room. Huber (the father of|upon history, than the treaty, or more cor- 
performance of his religious duties. His|the celebrated author on Bees) was present|rectly speaking, the conference under the 
public ministry was sound, fervent and ten-/at this scene, and made a drawing of it,| Elm, which took place shortly after the land- 
der; he was frequently engaged in prayer,|in which the two principal actors are most]ing of Wm. Penn.” 
and his petitions were usually preferred in|happily characterized. “ Whether we consider the honesty of 
the appropriate terms ‘‘for the merits of the motive, the fairness of the whole pro- 
Christ.” He was the author of several ceeding, or the faith which preserved it, 
works; he translated the first part of Penn’s we are entitled to look upon it as an event 
‘*No Cross no Crown,” and a selection : : by itself, one of those unique and striking 
from the memorials of deceased Friends} Among the many claims which the illus-| occurrences, which redeem and dignify the 
into French. His translations possess no|trious founder of Pennsylvania and his as-)character of our species, and gladden the 
great literary merits, and are written with |S0ciates present, for the gratitude and ad-|dark pages of the diplomatic dealings of ci- 
a strong English idiom. But although Claude miration of posterity, none are more power- vilized men with savages.” , 
Gay was no scholar, he was an upright, sim- ful or engaging, than those derived from} After noticing the fact, that the merit of 
le hearted Christian. He lived an unblem-|their honourable, just, and Christian treat-j treating with the Indians for their lands, has 
ished life, endured a lingering disease with |ment of the Aborigines of our soil. It is a) been claimed by others antecedent to Wm. 
creat patience, and declared to those who|consoling reflection, that of the unnumbered} Penn, Wharton proceeds— 
conversed with him in his last illness, that}Woes and wrongs which have been perpe-} ‘+ That prior to thé landing of Wm. 
all fear of death was removed. How great |trated on this noble and high-minded, but} Penn, deeds of cession were made in seve- 
is the contrast between the useful life—the |deeply injured race of men; not a single act| ral cases by the Indians to their European 
humble labours—the triumphant death of|of oppression or cruelty is found yore gh ese visitants, collectively or individually, isa 
Claude Gay, and the splendid, though mis- |to our forefathers. The kindness which they| fact too well established to be demied, .if 
chievous career—the false glory and the real |received from these poor sons of the forest, | there was a disposition any where to dis- 
lemerit of his celebrated countrymen, whose|Wa@s generously recompensed and recipro-|pute it. Such was the case in New Hamp- 
name we have coupled with his. Two cha-|cated. Whilst in many other parts of Ame-|shire, Rhode Island, New York, Maryland, 
racters more opposite in all points eannot|"ica, bloody wars were waged, and fearful) and the Carolinas, according to their seve- 
well be imagined—and the interview which |outrages committed by the European set-|ral historians. But, what appears to me:to 
's recorded to have taken place between |tlers, with the mercenary view of robbing the constitute the great and distinguishing me- 
tiem, is curious and interesting. It was in’one Indians of their lands,—our ancestors paid|rit of the treaty under the elm, is the per- 
vf the visits to Switzerland which has been |@ fair and satisfactory equivalent for every} fect fairness of the transaction towards the 
alluded to, that Claude remained for some|inch of ground which they inhabited or ac-|Indians; the equality of advantages with 
time at Geneva. He was noted there for his|quired——Whilst between the first settlers,} which they met the whites; and the sinceri- 
good sense, moderation and simplicity. The |in many of the States of our Union and the|/ty and good faith with which the negotia- 
arch infidel heard of him—his curiosity was| Aborigines, constant jealousies, heart burn-|tions were commenced and concluded. In 
excited and he desired to see him. I give|imgs, mutual encroachments, and bloody) that ancient fable which describes the pro- 
the remainder of the narrative in the on: murders, were constantly occurring, in Penn-|gress and consummation of the diplomatic 
guage of Simond.* ‘* The Quaker felt great sylvania peace, concord, and the mutual in-jalliance between _the lion and the other 
reluctance, but suffered himself at last to|terchange of good offices, were ennobling the| beasts, we may find a type of the trea- 
be carried to Ferney, Voltaire having pro-|intercourse of our fathers with their rude, ties between Christians and the Indians of 
mised beforehand to his friends, that he|but faithful and honourable friends; and it is this continent. In most instances of nego- 
would say nothing that could give offence. well worthy of remark, that so long as our/tiation with the natives for the purchase of 
At first he was delighted with the tall, religious Society exercised control in the} their land—I believe 1 may say in all— 
straight, handsome Quaker, his broad-brim- | government, or influence in its councils, so| prior to the time of Penn, the colonists 
med hat, and plain drab suit of clothes, and|!ong was the soil of Pennsylvania free from} backed their suit with that powerful argu- 
the mild and serene expression of his coun- the stain of Indian blood. In the present/ment, that last reason of kings, Whose per- 
tenance, and the dinner promised to go offjand succeeding number of our sketches, we|suasiveness the defenceless natives were un- 
very well; yet he soon took notice of the}shall present-a concise view of the early In-jable to resist. ‘They erceived on the part 
great sobriety of his guest.and made jokes, dian History of our State, taken from a dis- | of the Europeans, a determination to keep 
to which he received grave and modest an-| course by T. I. Wharton, Esq. delivered in| hold of their lands, for possession they had 
swers. ‘The patriarchs and the first inhabi- 1826, before the ‘* Society for the comme-jalready taken without license; and they 
tants of the earth were next alluded to; by| oration of the landing of Wm. Penn, andajcould not but be sensible that the means 
and by, he began to sneer at the historical | discourse delivered by Roberts Vaux, before| were at hand, to enforce that determination 
proofs of revelation; but Claude was not to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on} which they had no power to resist; and that 
be driven away from his grounds, and while| New Year’s Day, 1827. It appears that in peaceably or forcibly their territory was 
examining these proofs, and arguing upon the very inception of his plans for settling| to be obtained. Wiu.tiam Penn, however, 
‘hem rationally, he overlooked the light at-|his colony, Wm. Penn had prescribed for | approached them with naked hands, with no 
tacks of his adversary when not to the point,| himself, a course of conduct towards the| other armour than honesty of intention; no 
appeared insensible to his sarcasms and his Indians, founded in the strictest justice and) weapons but reason and justice; no band 
wit, and remained always cool and always| adorned by the brightest benevolence. In| of armed men was ready as make weights 
f his petition to Charles the 2d, for a grant of 
Sead on the American Continent, he de-| * See Vaux’s Reports, page 7. 











SKETCHES OF EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY.—wNo. 2. 


* Travels in Switzerland, vol, 1, p, 396; 
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‘ prietors of the soil. Another remarkable cir- 


THE FRIEND. 
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vinces and the Indians of their vicinity, will 
not be asserted by those who have looked 
into their histories with any attention. If 
we were to admit that their treaties were 
made in good faith and without military 
control, it must still be conceded, on the 
other hand, that they were not main- 
tained in the same spirit. The history of 
many of these States, is in fact, little more 
than a monotonous detail of minute warfare 


to fill up the deficiencies of argument; no 
fortresses frowned defiance upon the Abo- 
rigines, and admonished them to submit to 
inevitable necessity.” 

Wharton then mentions some other usual 
accompaniments of treaties which were 
wanting on this occasion, and proceeds— 

«¢ But all was openness and peace; the 
dealings of men whom the common Father 
created equal in rights; and who, in the lan- 





































guage which Penn himself addressed to the} with the original eon of the soil, a 
ndians, ‘were equally accountable to|lamentable record of desolated fields and 


him for all the deeds done in the flesh.’ It 
was the unfeigned desire of our progenitors, 
Iagain use the language of the Founder, 
‘to enjoy the province with the love and 
consent’ of those whom they found in the 

artial occupation of it, and that love they 
oped to gain ‘bya kind, just, and peacea- 
ble life;? and to preserve by the most exact 
and even justice. Herein, then, consists 
one of the points (and a sufficiently remark- 
able one,) of distinction, between the nego- 
tiations of Penn with the Indians, and those 
of other provinces; that whereas I repeat, 
in most other cases, the Indians were over- 
awed by a military array or other irresisti- 
ble force, and yielded their claims to what 
the emigrants were already in possession of; 
in the instance of our own State, the 
founder, a year before his arrival, made 
known to them his determination not to oc- 
cupy an inch of the soil, without their full 
and free consent; and, in the never to be 
forgotten interview under the elm, consum- 
mated that intention, by a compact in which 
he met them as brethren of common lineage, 
and treated with them as the rightful pro- 


smoking wigwams, of ambuscades, surpri- 
sals, captivity or bloodshed. Let these an- 
nals be consulted, in no unfriendly spirit, 
and then let us turn to the virgin page of 
Pennsylvania, pure as the character of her 
Founder, and find renewed occasion for re- 
verencing the magnanimous but humble- 
minded men to whom we owe so great a 


ban” 

have quoted the whole of these very 
just and striking observations, even at the 
risk of incurring the charge of tedious dif- 
fusiveness, for never was a tribute more 


the honesty, integrity, and high honour of 
our benevolent ancestors. B. 





Extraordinary Preservation at Sea. 


slates, with which she put to sea. 


her. 


cumstance about the treaties of Penn, and 
which would itself be sufficient to distinguish 
them from others made during that centu- 
ry, was their durability. Unlike some other 
articles of the same name, which have 
been manufactured in different parts of this 
continent, in recent as well as in the olden 
time, which scarcely survived the cooling 
of the wax with which they were sealed, the 
treaties of Penn were made for posterity, 
as well as for the existing generation. The 
were calculated, in honest good faith, for 
use, and not merely for show, and to serve 
some present purpose. From a small and 
unarmed band with which ‘the settlement 
was commenced, the colonists had increased 
to a powerful and populous nation; while on 
the other hand, by that fatality which seems 
every where to attend them, the Indians 
had wasted to the wy skeleton of their 
former strength. Of their rapid advances 
in strength, however, no advantage was ta- 
ken by the SS or people of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘Their compacts were preserved 
inviolate, the rights of these children of 
a common humanity were scrupulously re- 
ee and thus a prouder title and a higher 
glory was gained for Pennsylvania than the 
most brilliant triumphs that military tactics 


circumstance. 
which means the ship and cargo were saved. 


ORIGINAL ae 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
PARTED FRIENDS. 
By C. W. Thomson. 


Parted friends may meet again, 
When the storms of life are past; 

And the spirit freed from pain, 
Basks in friendship that will last. 


Wordly cares may sever wide— 
Distant far their path may be— 

But, the bond by Death untied, 
They shall once again be free. 


Death—the end of care and pain— 
Death—the wretch’s happiest meed— 
Death can break the strongest chain— 


— ae over nae defenceless race. I Death is liberty indeed. 
allude to the appellation justly bestowed 
upon the land of ‘ unbroken faith.’ Paste thiende cqpin emuy sect, 


From the toils of nature free; 
Crown’d with mercy, O how sweet 
Will eternal friendship be! 


_ “ That a similar degree of harmony ex- 
isted between the colonists of other pro- 





Justly due, than that which is here paid to 
10 


The ship Mary Ann, of about 100 tons, loaded 
about three weeks since near Bangor, a full cargo of 
The crew were 
surprised, after getting to sea, to find her very leaky, 
and that the leak gained very fast upon them, Con- 
sidering the nature of the cargo, and the rate at which 
she made water, they deemed it impossible to save 
They finally took to the boat, and rowed from 
her, and lay at a distance to watch her sinking. They 
continued to watch her till far beyond the time in 
which they had calculated she would disappear. 
Surprised that she still continued afloat, they return- 
ed to her, and found that the leak ceased to increase, 
but they were perfectly at a loss to account for the 
They set the sails, and finally got 
into Milford Haven; and, to their astonishment, found 
the leak had been stopped by the body of a fish, 
which had been forced in with some sea weed, by 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
STANZAS WRITTEN AT SEA. 
Eternal Power! whose word divine 
Call’d into life this pensile ball— 
I bow before thy mystic shrine, 
And hail thee—Sov’reign Lord of all! 


I’ve known thee ’mid the rural scene, 
Where solemn quiet holds her reign, 

And, soaring through the blue serene, 
The skylark hymns his matin strain. 


Sweet is that scene to eye and soul, 
Of vocal groves and laughing skies, 
And streams whose crystal waters roll 
Enamell’d with the landscape’s dyes. 


Nor less upon the billowy deep 
Thy all controlling power I feel— 
Where storms their anarch empire keep, 
Before thy @wful presence kneel. 


For tost upon the raging tide, 
Like leaf before autumnal gale, 
Our trembling bark flies fast and wide, 
Scarce conscious or of helm or sail. 


















Waves after wayes our course o’ertake, 
Howling as for their destin’d prey— 
Upon our deck resistless break, 
Or dash in angry foam away. 


And still the storm’s o’erhanging plume 
Shrouds us in darkness, mist, and rain; 

Still, as he flies, some wretch’s doom 
Seems howl’d in thunders to the main. 





Amidst this elemental strife— 

Thou Sovereign of the skies and sea! 
I feel how brief, how frail is life, 

And trust, and trust alone in thee! 





Vain is the pilot’s boasted skill, 
If thine averted presence frown; 

And thou canst guide through every ill— 
Through ten-fold tempests thunder down. 


































Then take, Supreme! into thy hand 
The life thy matchless mercy gave— 
Whether before thy bar to stand 
This night, or waft me o’er the wave. 


And should thy goodness still prolong 
That life—O condescend to be 
Its morning and its evening song— 
The Tower to which my soul can flee 
@ 


The following pious effusion, in reply to the fow 
lines in our last number, beginning 


“ Yet who, upon thy mountain waves,” 


in the third stanza of “ Ocean,” is from a female 
hand. 


Hope the Anchor. 


Though billows swell at midnight hour, 
Beneath the feeble bark, 

And threat’ning clouds with darkness low’r, 
T’ appal the human heart; 


Yet he whose mind is staid on Him, 
Who spake and it stood fast ; 

Can rest in peace ’mid ocean’s din, 
Nor fear the tempest-blast. 


Let helpless man, condemn’d to make 
The stormy voyage of time, 

When meteors glare, and mountains quake, 
Regard the hand divine. 


Who holds on high supreme control, 
This nether world to sway; 

Nor leaves the humble, faithful soul, 
To perish by the way. 


When whirlwinds agitate the pole, 

And seas tempestuous rise, 
In holy faith repose, my soul, 

On Him beyond the skies, x. 
10th mo. 17th, 1827 







































































THE FRIEND. 



















































The following passage from Espriella’s 
letters should make a deep impression upon 
the mind of every lover of his country. 
Whatever may be the external splendour of 
a nation—if it is created by a moral degra- 
dation such as is here pictured—if, in order 
to excel the rest of the world in the manufac- 
ture of cloths and muslins, and pins and 
needles, the great body of the people is to be 
transformed into machines, of no more value, 
and scarcely more intelligent, than the spin- 
ning jennies and steam engines, to which they 
seem almost subordinate and inferior—let 
us keep to the plough, and to the frugal sim- 
plicity of our forefathers. ‘The lamentation 
of the poet over the degradation of the pea- 
santry, is as just as it is touching: 

“ Tll fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 


“ Mr. remarked, that nothing could 
be so beneficial to a country as manufactures 
‘ You see these children, sir,’ said he. ‘In 
most parts of England poor children are a 
burden to their parents and the parish; here 
the parish, which would else have to support 
them, is rid of all expense; they get their 
bread almost as soon as they can run about, 
and by the time they are seven or eight years 
old, bring in money. ‘There is no idleness 
among us;—they come at five in the morn- 
ing; we allow them half an hour for break- 
fast, and an hour for dinner; they leave work 
at six, and another set relieves them for the 
night; the wheels never stand still.’ 

“ These children, then, said I, have no time 
to receive instruction. ‘* That, sir,’ he re- 
plied, ‘is the evil which we have found. 
Girls are employed here from the age you 
see them till they marry, and then they know 
nothing about domestic work, not even how 
to mend a stocking or boil a potato. But we 
are remedying this now, and send thie chil- 
dren to school for an hour after they have 
done work.’ I asked if so much confinement 
did not injure their health. * No,’ he replied, 
‘they are as healthy as any children in the 
world could be. To be sure, many of them, 
as they grew up, went off in consumptions; 
but consumption was the disease of the Eng- 
lish.? I ventured to inquire afterwards con- 
cerning the morals of the people who were 
trained up in this monstrous manner, and 
found, what was to be expected, that in con- 
sequence of herding together such numbers 
of both sexes, who are utterly uninstructed 
in the commonest principles of religion and 
morality, they were as debauched and prof- 
ligate as human beings under the influence 
of such circumstances must inevitably be; 
the men drunken, the women dissolute; that 
however high the wages they earned, 
were too im on ae to Hay by . 

time of need; and that though the paris 
ness that, as a body, they a through mer-/ was not at the expense of sae ad ny 
cy, preserved from the evils which have de-| when children, it had to provide for them in 
vastated some of the fairest portions of the} diseases induced by their mode of life, and in 
society in this land. B. ‘premature debility and old age.” 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


TENTH MONTH, 27th, 1827. 










































Considerable pains have been taken to dis- 
seminate the idea that the society of Friends 
in England is rapidly declining, and that 
many of its meetings have been discontinued 
within a few years. We have been at some 
trouble in order to ascertain the truth of these 
assertions, and are gratified in being able to 
state that they are unfounded. Letters re- 
ceived during the present year from persons 
now in England, who have the best opportu- 
nities of correct information, assure us, that 
for several years past the number of meetings 
Set up exceeds those which have been laid 
down; and that there is an actual increase 
in the members of the society in that coun- 
try. It isa fact that several meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have been drop- 
ped, in consequence of their members having 
generally removed into the towns, on account 
of difficulties connected with agricultural 
employments—particularly the great expo- 
sure of the youth to various temptations, in 
attending the corn markets. But it is obvi- 
ous that the mere change of residence does 
not lessen the aggregate number of Friends, 
other meetings being increased, or new ones 
established, in consequence of the accession. 

The last printed account of the meetings 
in Great Britain which is in our possession, 
was published in 1822, by direction of the 
yearly meeting of London. At that time this 
meeting consisted of twenty-six quarterly 
meetings, the half year’s meeting of Wales, 
and the general meeting of Scotland. These 
include one hundred and one monthly meet- 
ings, and four hundred and four meetings for 
divine worship—exclusive of Ireland, and the 
meetings on the continent of Europe. Since 
1822, the number of meetings has increased; 
and the total amount at that time will be 
found to be quite equal, we believe, to what 
it has been at any period during the last 
twenty or thirty years. As regards the con- 
dition of the society in Great Britain, nume- 
rous accouiits, official as well as private, re- 
present Friends as being preserved in great 
harmony and unity; and it is hoped that there 
is an increase of true spiritual religion among 
them. The youth especially, in many parts, 
appear to have been favoured with a renewed 
visitation of divine grace, through submission 
to which a consoling prospect is afforded, that 
a succession of faithful Friends will come up 
in support of the doctrines and testimonies 
committed to the society. ‘There has also 
been a considerable increase in the ministry 
among them—that although our accounts 
speak of: many deficiencies still existing 
among them, yet there is cause of thankful- 








YEARLY MEETING AT GREEN STREET. 

The Friends. —Yesterday morning the 
first yearly meeting of that part of the society 
of Friends adopting the opinions of Elias 
Hicks, was held in the meeting house near 
Green street. The females occupied the 
brick house, and the men a large temporary 
frame building, erected for that purpose, in 
the court. A vast crowd assembled, includ- 
ing many friends from the country. During 
the meeting, which will last the whole week, 
l 
\ 


t is said some of their celebrated preachers 
vill visit them.”? Democratic Press. 

As is stated in the preceding extract from 
the Democratic Press, the first yearly meet- 
ing of the followers of Elias Hicks, commenc- 
ed on the 15th of the present month, and was 
concluded on the 19th. The separation of 
this body of persons from the religious society 
of Friends, and their formation into a new 
sect, may therefore be considered as com- 
pletely effected 

The women’s meeting was held in the 
brick. meeting house at the corner of Green 
in’ Fourth street. The men convened ina 
temporary building erected for the purpose, 
in the lumber yard at the opposite corner of 
tlie same streets. It may be well, in order to 

orrect some misrepresentations which are 
.lready in circulation, to say, that by compu- 
tation, the dimensions of the house and the 
number Of benches being ascertained, the 
males attending on the first day it is believed 

ild not have exceeded 1130. At some of 
the sittings the number was much less; and 

it the meeting on fifth day morning, it is 
apprehended there could not have been pre- 
sent more than about 700. 

The principal transactions were the ap- 
pointment of a large committee of men and 
women to represent, and attend to the con- 

erns of, the yearly meeting in its recess— 
the issuing of an epistle addressed to Balti- 
more yearly meeting, and one to their own 
members—the appointment of a treasurer, 

ind a conclusion to raise fifteen hundred dol- 
tars for the current expenses of the year. 

Weare further informed, that a committee 
# whom was referred the subject of transfer- 
ving rights of membership without certifi- 
cates, (a mode not sanctioned by the disci- 
pline of Friends,) reported, that under exist- 
ing circumstances, neither the individuals 
who had thus transgressed the long establish- 
ed usage of Friends, nor the monthly meet- 

ngs who had countenanced this disorderly 
procedure, by receiving them, were censura- 
ble,—but that it was inexpedient at present 
to make any rule of discipline sanctioning 

the proceeding. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


TEXT. 
‘6 We feel an ardent desire, that in all our 
proceedings tending to this end, our conduct 
towards all our brethren may, on every occa- 
sion, be marked with forbearance and love, 


Green street Address of the 4th month. 
COMMENTARY. 

At Abington Quarterly Meeting held in 
the 8th month last, the adherents of Elias 
Hicks declared themselves independent of} 
the Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, 





| 


and formally dissolved the tie which had | }, 


hitherto bound them to its communion. This 
conclusion was unquestionably a separation 
from the religious Society of Friends, and 
the commencement of the organization of 
the Society, which has just closed-its first 
veneral assembly. Those members of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, who remained faith- 
ful to our principles and discipline—when 
they found that their efforts to prevent this 
secession was unavailing, and that the 
large majority of those present, had fully 
determined upon their course, interfered no 
longer with what they had considered the 
transactions of a new Society. After it had 
adjourned, Friends remained behind, in or- 
der to transact the proper business of the 
Quarterly Meeting. Instead of allowing them 
quietly to proceed in it, a number of the 
followers of Elias Hicks intruded themselves 
into the meeting and behaved with great 
rudeness and disorder. ‘They ridiculed those 
who attempted to speak, and addressed the 
company in taunting and contemptuous lan- 
guage. Several of them stood around the 
doors and windows of the women’s apart- 
nent, laughing and talking aloud. For the 
truth of this statement, we can appeal to 
hundreds of witnesses who were present on 
the occasion. 

The clamour and confusion thus created 
was so great, that Friends could not pro- 
ceed with the business, and were obliged 
to adjourn the meeting till the following 
morning. At the hour to which they had 
idjourned, Friends assembled at the Meet- 
ing House, and found the doors locked and 
harred against them. Application was made 
to the person appointed to the care of the 
house, with a respectful request that he 
would open it for the use of the Quarterly 
Meeting; but he informed Friends that he 
had been forbidden to do so, and exhibited 
a written authority to that effect, signed by 
three of the Trustees, all Hicksites. Charles 
Shoemaker, one of the Trustees for the pro- 
perty, and a worthy and respected member 
uf Abington Meeting, endeavoured to per- 
suade them to permit Friends peaceably to oc- 
cupy their own property, which they had 
unquestionably a right to dos but, persua- 
sion and argument were alike unavailing. 

It should be observed that the number o 
persons who were thus refused admittance 
into the meeting hous¢, was about three 
hundred—that none of them had been dis- 
owned, and consequently were fully entitled 
to all the rights as members of that society, 
to whom only the property belonged. But, 
though the followers of Elias Hicks had it in 


of them stood around the circle of worship- 
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their power to exclude Friends from their 
own meeting house, they could not prevent 
them from the performance of Divine Wor- 
ship. The friends who were assembled, col- 
ected under the shade of some neighbour- 
ing trees, where a solemn meeting was held; 
and HE who has graciously promised to be 
with the ** two or three that were gathered 
in his name,” condescended to appear ** in 
the midst of them” and overshadow the com- 
pany with his heavenly presence. Under a 
grateful sense of the unmerited favour, pray- 
er and praises were reverently offered to 
is worthy name. ‘The followers of E. H. 
were not satisfied with debarring Friends 
from the use of the meeting house, several 




























pers, demeaning themselves in a light and 
unbecoming manner, irreverently keeping 
on their hats, while a female minister was 
engaged in supplication. 

After the meeting for worship was over, 
Friends removed to a neighbouring mill, in 
order that they might transact their business 
unmolested; where the meeting for disci- 
pline was satisfactorily held. 

Such are the facts relative to the first in- 
stance of the expulsion of Friends from their 
meeting houses on a religious account, dur- 
ing a period of at least one hundred and thir- 
ty years. 

a (To be continued.) 





DR. DARWIN. 

The following fine criticism and just es- 
timate’ of the poetical charactor of Darwin, 
is from the pen of an accomplished judge of 
poetry, himself—the finest lyrical Poet of 
the age. 

‘¢ Darwin was a materialist in’ poetry, no 
less than in Philosophy. In the latter he at- 
tempts to build systems of vital sensibility 
on mere mechanical principles, and in the 
former, he paints every thing to the mind’s 
eye, as if the soul had no pleasure beyond 
the vivid conception of form, colour, and 
motion. Nothing makes poetry more lifeless 
than description by abstract terms, and ge- 
neral qualities; but Darwin runs into the 
opposite extreme of prominently glaring 
circumstantiality, without shade, relief, or 
perspective. 

“ His celebrity rose and fell with unexam- 
pled rapidity. His poetry appeared at a 
time peculiarly favourable to innovation, and 
his attempt to wed poetry and science was 
a bold experiment, which had some appa- 
rent sanction from the triumphs of modern 
discovery. When Lucretius wrote, science 
was in her cradle; but modern philosophy 
had revealed truths in nature more sublime 
than the marvels of fiction. The Rosicrucian 
machinery of his poem, had at the first 
glance an imposing appearance, and the va- 
riety of his allusion was surprising. On a 
closer view, it was observable that the Bo- 


tanic Goddess and her Sylphs, and Gnomes, 


were useless, from their having no em- 
ployment; and tiresome from being the 
mere pretexts for declamation. The variety 
of allusion is very whimsical. Dr. Franklin 


OOOO _____—__—__—_—_—_—_— 
is compared to Cupid; whilst Hercules, 
Lady Melbourne, Emma Crewe, . 
canals and sleeping cherubs, sweep on Lik 
images in a dream. 
likened to angels, and the truffle is rehears- 
ed asa subterranean Empress. 
ous ingenuity in finding comparisons, is 
frequently like that of Hervey in his *+ me- 
ditations,’ 
Spiritualized.” 


Brindley’s 
Tribes and grasses a: 


His labor 


> or of Flavel in his “ Gardening 


“ If Darwin, however, was not a good poet, 


it may be owned that he is frequently a bold 
personifier, and that some of hi 
passages are musical and picturesque. 
Botanic Garden once pleased many bet 


his insulated 
His 


judges than his affected biographer Anna 
Seward; it fascinated even the taste of Cow- 
per, who says in conjunction with Hayley— 


We therefore pleas’d extol thy seng, 
Though various yet complete; 
Rich in embellishment, as strong 
And learn’d as it is sweet; 
And deem the Bard whoe’er he be 
And howsoever known, 
That will not weave a wreath for thee, 
Unworthy of his own.” 
Campbell’s Poets 


** THE ISLES OF GREECE.” 

It is not possible for any power of 
language, adequately to describe, the ap- 
pearance presented at the rising or setting 
of the sun in the ASgean Sea. Whether in 
dim perspective, through grey and silvery 
mists, or amidst hues of liveliest purple, the 
isles and continents of Greece present their 
varied features, nor pen nor pencil can 
portray the scenery. Whatever, in the 
warmest fancies of my youth, imagination 
had represented of this gifted country, was 
afterwards not only realized but surpassed. 
Let the reader picture to his concep- 
tion, an evening sun behind the towering 
cliffs of Patmos, gilding the battlements of 
the monastery of the Apocalypse with its 
departing rays; the consecrated island sur- 
rounded by inexpressible brightness seem- 
ing to float upon an abyss of fire; while the 
moon in milder splendour is rising full over 
the opposite expanse. Such ascene I actu- 
ally witnessed with feelings naturally excit- 
ed by all the circumstances of local solem- 
nity; for such indeed might have been the 
face of nature, when the inspiration of an 
Apostie, kindling in its contemplation, utter- 
ed the alleluias of that mighty voice, telling of 
Salvation, and Glory, and Power. 

Du. Clarke. 





Mousing Rat.—On the farm of Lyonthem near 
Falkirk, there isa remarkable instance, not only 
of docility, but usefulness in a rat. It first devour- 
ed the mice caught in traps, and was afterwards 
seen to catch them as they ventured from their 
holes, till at length the whole house was cleared 
of these vermin, except, it is believed a single one. 
It has frequently been seen in pursuit of this soli- 
tary mouse, and the little fugitive, which takes re- 
fuge behind the ingle, has a part of its fur singed 
off From the service it renders, the family kindly 
protects the rat, and it runs about and gambols 
among them on the floor without the least uneasi- 
ness. It sometimes disappears for a week or ten 
days, and it is supposed that in these intervals it 
visits the stackyard in its professional capacity. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


ON THE DEATH OF — —. 


Chou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore 
thee, 


Though sorrows and darkness encompass the 
tomb; 
Vhy Saviour has passed through the portal before 
thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom! 


‘Thou art gone to the grave!—we no longer behold 
thee, 
Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy side; 
But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may die, for the sinless have died! 


Chou art gone to the grave!—and, its mansion for- 
saking, 
Perchance thy weak spirit in fear lingered long; 
But the mild rays of Paradise beam’d on thy waking, 
And the sound that thou heardst was the Sera- 
phim’s song! 


Thou are gone to the grave !—but we will not deplore 
thee, 
Whose 


ao 


guide; 


He gave thee—He took thee—and He will restore 


thee, 
And death has no sting—for the Saviour has died! 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1827. 
CELESTIAL ROSES. 


They who celestial roses cull, 
Of deathless scent and fadeless bloom, 
First travell’d through the briars of-earth, 
And enter’d Heaven by the tomb. 


Rejoice, then, pilgrim of the skies, 

Your lot can ne’er be worse than theirs; 
Soon will the pearly gates unfold, 

Receive your souls—exclude your cares. 


Within their precincts blooms the rose, 
And blooms without a single thorn; 
Smooth is the path they now pursue, 
Who’ve pass’d through night to endless morn, 


From a Delaware Newspaper. 


In the year 1761, the society of Friends in the bo- 
of Wilmington adopted the plan of burying 
their dead in rows, regardless of family distinction. 
The first person buried afterwards was Nicholas 
Meers, whose remains lie at the north corner of the 
grave-yard, near the intersection of Pasture-street 
He was born in the year 1650, 
under the government of Cromwell, about the time 
the society of which he became a member first ap- 
He lived through eventful periods—he was 
the subject of ten successive sovereigns, including 
He saw Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware one great forest—a range for the deer, buffa- 
lo, and the panther ; and he lived to see them a fruit- 
ful field, “a garden enclosed,” a refuge and an asy- 
He left this scene at the 


wryy xl) 
rough 


and Queen-street. 


peared. 


the two Cromwells. 


lum for the persecuted. 


advanced age of 111 years. B. F. 


Mode of stopping Epistaxis (bleeding at the nose.) 


A young man, nineteen years of age, bled from 
the nos¢ two days, so profusely, that he fainted seve- 
ral times. Mineral acids, ice to the nape of the neck, 
&c. were tried, but without stopping the flow of 
blood. Dr. Brunner was called in on the third day,|tor in the days of their youth. And toa parent 
and he blew up powdered gum Arabic through a] who possesses a deep interest in the welfare of a 
quill—the hemorrhage ceased directly —Philadel- 


plia Journal of Med. and Phys. Sciences, 


God was thy ransom, thy guardian and 


heart, and the exposedness of youth to | 
of the world, a scene like this must occa 
gree of anxious solicitude, lest on some 
e may have occasion to hear from thats 
lancholy reflection, ‘* Aave I come to thie. 
N. H. Re; 


The Springfield Journal states, that a Shaker | 
village in its vicinity receives between 12,000 and 


' 


$13,000 annually for garden seeds! 





An After Thought—A young man of fashion 
lately threw himself, in a Jove fit, into the Seine; 
he was rescued from his perilous situation by a 
waterman, who heard him roar out most unmerci- 
fully, that he had forgot to add a postscript to his 
farewell letter to his mistress. 






































Voyage of Columbus.—The publ 
happy to learn that Messrs. Wa 
have published an English translat 
Personal Narrative of the First V 
Columbus to America. This Nar 
been recently, for the first time, 
in Spain, by Mr. Navarrette, from 
nal manuscript lately discovered 
paper. 





The Augusta (Geo.) Constitutionalist contains an 
account of an attack made by an Alligator upon a 
female negro, who was going into a swamp with a 
basket of corn upon her head, to feed hogs. She 
was struck suddenly and severely on the breast and 
arms, by this ferocious creature, who attempted to 
devour her, tearing her flesh and clothes with his 
claws. She extricated herself with difficulty, and 
fled, pursued by the Alligator; she sought shelter 
upon a log, one end of which rested upon a stump; 
her cries brought to her assistance several slaves 

|from an adjacent field, who killed the Alligator, 
and relieved the woman from her perilous situa- 


| tion, 





In a note in the statute book of 
cut, published since the late chan 
State government, it is said—** T 
of Connecticut have always consi 
education of children to be a subj: 
mary importance, and have atter 
with peculiar solicitude. At an ea 
they made provision for common s 
the purpose of disseminating the u 
sary and useful knowledge to eve 
the community.—Prior to the r 
1672, a regulation was made, tha 
town where there were more than f 
holders, a school should be kept 
the children to read and write; th 
mar school should be kept in ea 
town, and that the master should 
the parents, or inhabitants in gens 
early regulations of the colonists ¢ 
ject, have been faithfully and zea 
sued by their descendants down 
sent time. The towns were di 
small school districts, the inhabit: 
at least in some of the States, : 
not know but in all, for the : 
schools; and the result has been, 
very few exceptions, every perso 
educated there is able to read and 
generally understands arithmetic. 

From this course has proceedec 
which now operates with such | 
success throughout our vast rey 
particularly in this State, on the 
education. ‘The advantages whi 
munity derive from this univers 
of knowledge, cannot be measure 
haps fully a oe In no 
globe about which we have any | 
are they enjoyed to such an exten 
country. —V. Y. Daily Adv. 





A Grand Speculation.—** Ma foi!” said a little 
Frenchman to his friend, as they walked behind 
young Strut, who assumed a vast consequence on 
the strength of being worth thirty thousand dollars 
—‘* Ma foi! I should like to make one grand spe- 
culation.” And in what would you speculate, Mon- 
sieur?” asked his companion. ‘*I should like to 
buy that young man for what others think him 
worth, and sell him for what he thinks himself 
worth: ma foi! it would make me one grand for- 
tune.” 









































Cheap enough.—Good beef steak may be bought 
in our market at a cent anda half per pound. Six 
and a fourth cents at this rate would get enough 
to serve two families for a breakfast.— Western 
Monitor. 





From the Albany Argus, Oct. 22. 


A vare instance of honourable conduct.—About 
ten years ago, a gentleman engaged in mercantile 
pursuits in the interior of this State, met with re- 
verses, gave up all his property, compounded with 
his creditors, and was fully and unconditionally 
discharged by them, A few days since, he called 
upon them respectively, several of whom reside in 
this city, and paid every farthing of the original 
debts, with interest to this time, amounting to near 
$20,000. We are happy to add that his creditors 
here presented him a service of silver plate, as a 
testimony of their high regard for him personally, 
and their admiration of the exalted principles by 
which he had been governed. 





‘‘Have I come to this2’’—How painful must be the 
reflections of a young man who has enjoyed the 
privilege of society, moral instructions, and faith- 
ful admonition, to find himself arrested in his wick- 
ed career by the arm of justice, and about to repay 
the penalty of the law for his crimes, while com- 
paring his advantages with his present circum- 
stances. Indeed he may well say, ‘* have I come 
to this?” 

This is not altogether an imaginary case. It so 
happened that the writerof this was present when 
several convicts arrived at one of our State Peni- 
tentiaries. Among the number was a young man 
of about the age of 24, of good appearance and 
well dressed. On going into the prison he involun- 
tarily exclaimed, ** Have I come to this?””—Alas, too 
late to avoid the punishment justly due him for 
his crimes. What instructions such a scene, and 
such language are calculated to afford to youth. It 
should teach them to obey the first command with 
promise to honour their parents; to avoid vain 
company; and in a word to remember their Crea- 





MARRIED, 


At Friends’ Meeting-house in Mulbe 
the 18th inst. Thomas C. Garrett to 
dle, daughter of the late John Bidd 
city. 





DIED, 


On Tuesday morning, Martha Powe 
year of her a The deceased was at 
society of Friends, and, with the exce 
six weeks, resided in the same hous 
whole period of her long and useful | 

Departed this life on the 20th inst. 1 


son just entering upon the scenes of active life; 
in the 65th year of her age. 


who knows the evil propensities of the natural 


